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THE ORIGIN OF THE APRIORI 


I. THE QUESTION 


F recent and current philosophy has had a main moral, it is that 

as much skill can and ought to go into the construction of a 
question as into the answering theory. I want cavalierly to pose 
a question, without at first exercising the new sort of cautious in- 
telligence, then to proceed to various more careful formulations 
and answers, with all my wits alerted to the nature of things and 
to language. ; 


What is the origin of the apriort? How does tt originate? 


Perhaps the first and most natural reaction to this question is 
a demand for a verbally different formulation, preparatory to the 
answers—something a bit less technically couched, and yet a bit 
clearer. Two of these readily suggest themselves. 


(a) What induces a man to assert, and claim that he knows, 
propositions that he does not derive from his experience in the 
strict inductive-deductive way? Or, (b) where do such propo- 
sitions come from? Why are there any such at all? What is the 
reason for them? 


The first question features the believer, the second the propo- 
sitional content of the belief; and both raise a question concerning 
a determinant or reason, from which flows the apriori. These two 
questions, into which the blanket question about origination breaks 
down, are sometimes not distinguished, and impasses result. 

Also, before reaching for answers, I want to be clear about the 
sort of apriori in question. The concern is not over the trivially- 
verbal apriori, fixed simply and obviously by dictionary definition, 
such as ‘‘Husbands are married men.’’ Yet, it would be a mistake, 
for the purpose of this essay, dogmatically to distinguish the ‘‘syn- 
thetic’’ apriori from the ‘‘analytic,’’ and treat only the former. 
This is another issue. The kind of apriori propositions I have in 
view are such as the truths of logic and all others which have a 
sort of definitive application to facts, examples of which are: every 
event has a cause, no surface can be pure green and pure red all 
over at once, etc. Whether all such are analytic or synthetic is 
not here the main question. It is, rather, about the ‘‘origin’’ of 
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such propositions, whose confirmation, if any, does not depend on 
experiencing ‘‘ positive instances’’ and which are not at the mercy 
of negative ones. 


II. Some ANSWERS 


A good Platonist would say, in answer to (b), that there are 
timeless forms, and first principles formulating them, which 
simply have no origin. They are eternal. To have originated 
connotes ‘‘being in time,’’ and this is false of the dialectically discoy- 
ered universals. (Democritus asserted precisely this of any single, 
simple atom.) In short, the question of origin, in the (b) formu- 
lation, presupposes a false assumption. This is one answer, reading: 
propositions knowable apriori have no origin, thanks to their time- 
less subject-matter. The only remaining sense in which ‘‘origins” 
of such are to be traced is dialectically, following logical and onto- 
logical relations of dependence on other forms, till the Form of 
the Good is reached. Then there are no more ‘‘reasons,’’ even 
logically (non-chronologically) speaking. 

But the answer to (a) has a different complexion. according to 
Platonism. Experiencing is a temporal process, beginning in 
imagery and sense-perception. The reason for the awakening out 
of this dream is its confusion and incoherence, and the vague symp- 
toms in it of determinate cosmic order. This is why anyone eventu- 
ally claims to know, and asserts, apriori principles. By reflective 
speculation upon experience, he notices and finally clearly contem- 
plates the formal truths chaotically exemplified in the particulars 
of sensory awareness. 

The hazard of this position is suggested by Kant’s characteriza- 
tion of it as metaphysical dogmatism. ‘‘There are propositions 
that have no origin,’’ is as logically uncertifiable as its contrary, 
if such ‘‘eternal truth’’ is interpreted as deriving from timeless 
entities or objects, as referents of the propositions. To take ‘‘tem- 
poral’’ or ‘‘non-temporal’’ as predicates ‘‘objectively’’ qualify- 
ing things-in-themselves, and time itself as one of them, generates 
antinomies, without possibility of rational choice among contrary 
alternatives. 

Kant’s own version of the answer is couched more cagily, but 
retains nevertheless some of the color of its metaphysical ante- 
eedents which his ‘‘critical philosophy’’ was supposed to eliminate. 
His main point is that it is a mistake to treat certain logical pre- 
suppositions as if they are entities or characteristics, belonging to 
transcendental entities in the direction either of the objective or 
of the subjective. Transcendental psychology is a pseudo-science, 
as is a transcendental cosmology. You may significantly speak of 
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the origin of empirically encountered and named things (phe- 
nomena), and ask how they are ‘‘built.’’ But the full account of 
their structure and function will in the end force attention on 
principles of concept-combination which do not significantly apply 
either to themselves as logical (‘‘synthetic apriori’’) functions of 
any ‘‘thinking thing’’—paralogisms result from this misapplication 
—or as given structural features of objects transcending the field 
of possible experience on the side of the not-self. In short, the 
moral is that propositions formulating (and questions about) 
apriori relatedness retain their scientific significance only in a 
restricted application. Thus, one can significantly ask controlled 
questions such as: do crime-waves originate in something? Are 
they caused? And the answer will be an apriori affirmative, justi- 
fied by an apriori principle. But the boundaries established by 
the restriction are trespassed by such questions (and their corre- 
sponding answers) as the one featured here: what is the origin of 
the apriori? This is to apply the time-form to the categories them- 
selves, as if they are entities or processes or developments deployed 
in time. The result is metaphysical dogmatism, brewed in the 
ferment of violated canons of significant scientific thinking. The 
apriori is the set of rules (‘‘faculty of rules’’) governing, and 
presupposed by, any act of significant enquiry, such that no ques- 
tion can be sensibly asked without this presupposition and therefore 
about its conditions. Thus, logically illegitimate nonsense is made 
both by the question of origin of the apriori (in its chronological 
east) and by any alleged answer. 

Kant’s ‘‘transcendental deduction’’ of the categories, paralleling 
what he did for the forms of space and time in the transcendental 
aesthetic, 1s a sort of reaching back for ‘‘origins’’ (logical ones 
like Plato’s Form of the Good). And it is clear that he did eon- 
sider all this an examination of the way the knowing ‘‘self’’ is 
“built,’? and of how such ordering principles constitute and regu- 
late its world. But he is nevertheless desperately patient and cau- 
tious in his persistent reminders that such ‘‘deduction’’ is not the 
ordinary, formally controlled, ‘‘analytic’’ sort from premises sci- 
entifically knowable as true. Rather, it is a process of making 
explicit what is implicit in any hypothetico-deductive-inductive pro- 
cedure yielding science. This conception of what the philosopher 
does has kinship with the Wittgensteinian notion of ‘‘ philosophical 
analysis’’ as a Tatigkeit, not a Lehre. Wovon man mcht sprechen 
kann, dariiber muss mam schweigen. Strictly, on Kant’s own 
grounds, his transcendental deduction is the ladder to be kicked 
away after its use, as if it were no proper part of the achievement 
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(not itself an established proposition for scientific understanding), 

Thus, the answer to (a), featuring the origin of the believing, 
cannot simply involve physiological, psychological, and sociological 
consideration of ‘‘the way the believer is built.’’ Again, a final 
notice must be given to the metempirical fact that any answer to 
this question, about the composition of the believer, presupposes 
what cannot be taken as empirical features of the self as empirically 
examinable subject. Presupposing these ‘‘rules,’’ empirical ques- 
tions about the constitution of a particular believer and what in- 
fluenced his beliefs, empirically speaking, can of course nicely be 
asked and answered, though this sort of giving of ‘‘reasons’’ will 
not touch the issue of the apriori and ¢s origin. 

C. I. Lewis has a similar view of the matter. His exposition of 
it is bewilderingly both cagier than Kant’s and less so, in different 
respects, of course. 

Lewis clearly sees that the apriori does not have a unique, con- } 
stitutive power over ‘‘the given’’ and tts order. What, therefore, ; 
determines the apriori (its ‘‘origin’’) is the will to consistency and zz 
simplicity—this perhaps itself being conditioned by the practical EE 

, 





need for convenient or feasible conceptualizations in a world where 
action is imperative. Thus, there are alternative theories of the 
same range of the given, each with its own definitive concepts as 
categories, and the ground of their vindication is bong mak- 
ing some more workable than others. 

This brings to light the better and the more embarrassing fea- 
tures of Lewis’ position, relative to Kant’s. There plainly are 
alternative systems, in science and elsewhere, and decision between 
them is not an affair of simple ‘‘truth’’ or fact finding. In this 
respect, Lewis shows a more sophisticated and critical caution than 
Kant. But, in taking account of the alternative theories, he has 
introduced a concept of process, development, or just change which, 
on the basis of his own theory, is unintelligible—a notion of fluctua- 
tion transcending any single formulation of it in terms of some 
determinate category of time or evolution. Under such a special 
alternative category, along with others colleaguing with it im the 
system—cause, space, etc.—one can make scientific sense of mutation 
and alternation. In that system, changing things get apriori 
legislation, and are intelligible, in its terms. But to use the notion 
of alternation at the categorial level of the apriori itself, imputing 
change and choice there, is to make a wholesale or absolute or un- 
controllable use of the concept, which is precluded as unintelligible 
by Lewis’ own methodological stipulation. To say, as he at least 
approximates doing on several occasions, that the apriori ‘‘origi- 
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nates’’ in the will to convenience and consistency, seems to be tak- 
ing this voluntary act as a cause, or reason, productive of the pre- 
ferred theory. But this simply cannot be taken as an explanation 
of the apriori, or as a statement of its origin, since any statement 
having explanatory power must be connected, as hypothesis, with 
consequents, under the aegis of a presupposed set of apriori con- 
eepts and principles. Lewis does admit that choice of vindicated 
apriori systems is fundamentally non-rational, but I think he fails 
to see that his own accounting for the apriori, as stemming from 
(‘originating’’ in) practical demands of human nature, is tainted 
with the same sort of mistake as he would notice in Hume’s psychol- 
ogism. Hume’s “‘science of human nature’’—the three laws of 
association of ideas, etc.—itself carries no weight, except construed 
as already under or conforming to principles of intelligibility and 
validity themselves not psychological. Any psychology making 
scientific sense is an empirical science, methodologically on a par 
with (not prior to) the natural sciences. That Hume sensed the 
necessity of making this distinction is evident in his notion of ‘‘the 
more settled properties of the imagination,’’ which sort of ‘‘cus- 
tom’’ he supposed to have the force of laws of such logic as human 
nature possesses. 

Lewis shows a profounder critical awareness of the methodo- 
logical flaw in psychologism. Though even Hume made a good 
early effort, in his Treatise, to recognize the neutral, methodologi- 
cally prior base of knowledge and the logic of theory-construction, 
yet Lewis surpasses him in this direction of proper sophistication. 
His conceptualistic pragmatism is explicit on this count. The data, 
strictly, are neutral and prior to the psychologically given (‘‘sensa- 
tions’); and the method of scientific system-building is distin- 
guished as having apriori efficacy quite unlike the empirical psycho- 
logical laws of the association of memes Psychological considera- 
tions do not come first. 

But suppose, now, that Lewis asks about the ‘‘origin’’ of the 
(tentative) categories, and answers in terms of ‘‘the will,’’ ‘‘need,”’ 
and ‘‘action’’ (together of course with some reference to the pre- 
theoretic or elementary order of the given). All of these concepts 
are strictly empirical and psychological, in as much as they have 
factual sense or meaning. So, to say that the apriori or the logic 
of a knowledge-system is determined or conditioned by these fac- 
tors is to make a psycho-empirical statement, itself to be confirmed, 
if at all, by inductive-deductive considerations. And this will be 
under logical controls not to be identified with matters of fact. 
(Kant avoids this embarrassment more successfully than Lewis. ) 
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It is beginning to look as if something is wrong with any answer 
to the question about the origin of the apriori, and this begins to 
east reflections on the question itself. But, before driving home 
this impression, there is a fourth kind of answer in which physio- 
neurological considerations deliberately become dominant. And 
this has, for my critical purpose, a certain advantage. 

There is a touch of this in Hume, who once or twice spoke of 
‘the nerves’’ as conditioning ‘‘impressions,’’ though this was 
against his main intention as a phenomenalist. The physiological 
argument works more explicitly with ‘‘the-way-something-is-built’’ 
notion in a kind of analogical thinking. I’ve suggested that this 
analogy is at work, wittingly or not, in Kant’s and Lewis’ reason- 
ing as well, Kant describing the way the self is built in rationalistic 
terms that ground its scientific thinking in categories, and Lewis 
proceeding voluntaristically to ground the categories themselves in 
the will-to-fruitful-action—both these accounts agreeing that there 
is something in the build of the self which non-empirically deter. 
mines (‘‘originates’’) its logical performance, in scientific thought. 

At bottom, this idea is the less sophisticated (yet not logically 
inferior) one that, simply, any theoretical system together with its 
logical mechanism is determined by the nervous system. Neurology, 
or physiology including it, takes precedence over logic. Kant was 
shocked by the naiveté of Locke’s physiological epistemology, yet 
the transcendental ego of his own theory (not the methodological 
‘‘unity of apperception’’) is the ghost of the nervous system cen- 
tralized in the brain which he tried, with a measure of success, to 
push out of the foundational place. 

The sort of theory of thought-origins which is plainly physio- 
logical (Herbert Spencer held an attenuated version of it) considers 
thinking as a kind of behavior or activity, and the thinker as the 
agent. The analogy, from here on, is with the fact that how a thing 
behaves is determined by its ‘‘build.’’ This conditioning, from 
the side of the agent, issues finally as the apriori, which copes with 
the environment whose nature and composition, in relation to the 
agent, functions ab extra as the empirical or aposteriori determi- 
nant. This whole set-up is a simple and convincing picture because, 
as a whole, it ts empirically ‘‘there’’ for notice and manipulation. 
What makes a cannon-ball roll the way it does is, on the one hand, 
its mass, shape, etc. This legislates over its environment, and is its 
apriori efficacy. The massive bodies comprising its environment, 
however, influence its behavior ab extra—the ‘‘empirical’’ influence 
and source. Similarly for a chicken. Its apriori or ‘‘inner consti- 
tution’’ includes tendons and nerves, whose bio-chemistry condi- 
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tions its responses, apriori, according to this picturesque argument. 

Now when a human brain, focalizing the sensory-motor activities, 
is involved, what the organism does is in large part conditioned 
by it. It feels, perceives, and thinks, and all of these are kinds 
of behavior ‘‘originating’’ in brain-power, more conspicuously the 
last, the thinking. Thus, if the question, why does O think in 
such-and-such a manner? comes up, the answer will be in terms of 
the way O is built, and this in the end will feature the brain as 
the ‘‘ground’’ of the ‘‘inner determination.’’ 

Now it doesn’t take much analysis and insight to find out that 
this method, at its penetrating best, yields an empirical account of 
what does happen as a matter of fact. Given some activity, even, 
say, of highly systematic and valid thinking, all this account 
achieves is a relating of it with causes or conditions, in a ‘‘theory’”’ 
which is subject to empirical testing—and thus itself ‘‘depends’’ 
on principles of validation. 

Most philosophers have, to be sure, noticed something like this, 
and gone on to raise the different sort of question about the nature 
and origin of the validating principles, to which the empirical ac- 
count is subject. But a majority of them have thought the solu- 
tion lies in etherealizing the agent, or giving him spiritual or 
depth dimensions not readily negotiable by empirical method. 
They thought that the trouble for the naive theory lies in taking 
something so gross and tangible as nerves as the validating ground, 
so they proceeded to its volatilization. And so we got the Ego as 
Reason or as Will, an invisible agency determining truth apriori, 
and validating ab intra the thought-processes of the ‘‘tangible’’ 
empirical self. 

But this does nothing more than make another empirical report 
on something hard to get at empirically. The real pause is, how- 
ever, the consideration that even if, empirically, we did formulate 
this alleged up-out-of-sight part of ‘the self (or down, for the 
Freudian and the Greek), we’d simply have another factor con- 
nected by a causal law with the here-in-full-view intellectual per- 
formances of the agent. This, again, would stand in need of em- 
pirical check under logical controls, and the question of the validat- 
ing principles themselves, their nature and origin,would not have 
been touched. 

All this is by no means to say that the only empirically sig- 
nificant conception of the self is a neuro-physiological one. The 
point is simply that the more psychological or spiritual notion has 
no greater relevance to the issue of validation and the apriori. All 
are irrelevant. 
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Without as much precision of detail as the issue calls for, I shall 
conclude with an impression of the direction in which the answer 
(if any) lies to the question (if any) of the origin of the apriori, 

Take first the (a) formulation. The question of origin, couched 
thus, certainly makes sense and is answerable, and I think a part 
of Lewis’ answer would be that his use of ‘‘will,’’ ‘‘action,’’ ‘‘ prac. 
tical demand”’ is in answer to that question. The ‘‘reasons’’ for 
choosmmg this rather than that concept or definition or theory can, 
upon occasion, certainly be indicated. And the statement of such 
reasons can be empirically checked. Lewis was not supposing that 
these reasons justify or vindicate the chosen apriori, though they 
do ‘‘explain’’ the selecting of them. Such commentary is factual, 
being about human nature and its motives or, generally, its modus 
operands. And Kant would certainly approve of this distinction. 

Yet, there is the suggestion in both their notions of the apriori 
that i+ gets a sort of confirmation—call it vindication or justifica- 
tion @ la Feigl if you like—which is partly an answer to (b), not 
just a broad description and explanation of the psycho-physical 
activity called ‘‘choosing categories.’’ This tendency becomes more 
salient in Lewis, with his notion of the utility of the apriori and 
of its ‘‘pragmatic’’ corroboration, than in Kant. 

Kant’s position is, therefore, more tenable on this count. Ask- 
ing about the origin of the apriori, either in the temporal sense of 
its generation (not the causes of choosing it), or with the logical 
intention of getting at what confirms it, is like asking for the where- 
abouts of space, or the beginning of time. The ineptitude of these 
questions is precisely what stultifies the question about the origin 
of the apriori. One does not ask, wholesale, when is time? or, where 
is space? because ‘‘space’’ and ‘‘time’’ do not designate entities 
to be located. They signify the necessary conditions (presuppo- 
sitions) for the locating, spatio-temporal, of entities that do have 
loci. ‘‘Locus,’’ itself, is not to be located. 

So for the apriori. The question, what is its validating origin! 
is quite inept, because ‘‘the apriori’’ doesn’t designate anything to 
be validated. It signifies the amend condition (presupposition) 
of any validation. 

Now, it would be a sad mistake to suppose that, therefore, all 
knowledge-systems depend on unprovable principles that we are 
forced simply to believe, faute de mieux. That would be like say- 
ing, we don’t really know where anything is, since we don’t know 
where Space is; we just have to believe that Space is somewhere, 
and the rest follows from this faith. There is much juice to be 
squeezed out of the orange of this analogy. 
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I am not here trying to formulate the apriori. My point is the 
simple one that whatever functions as apriori will be mistaken as 
something to be justified or whose ‘‘origin’’ is to be sought in that 
sense. And not because of any intellectual impotence. To be sure, 
you may just think that you have selected propositions or concepts 
having the status of the apriori. And it may require some con- 
frmation to ascertain that you are not mistaken. But this will 
have no bearing on the confirmation of the apriori as such. Given 
any principle that satisfies what ‘‘apriori’’ means, it will be a 
principle of validation, perhaps to be systematically related with 
other such propositions in formal deductive array, but only ineptly 
“proved’’ in relation to the world. One does not ‘‘explain’’ the 
apriori, which is itself the condition of all explanation. 

I am anxiously aware that my remarks have by-passed some 
crucial problems of the apriori—what the term ‘‘means’’; its 
various forms, including the distinction between ethical and logical, 
synthetic and analytic; why some propositions, instituted by fiat 
as apriori in a given system, are less ‘‘convenient’’ than others; 
what ‘‘convenience’’ in this use itself means, etc. But my main 
concern here was to suggest that the apriori overarches and illumi- 
nates the cognitive enterprise, never itself, or as such, being a 
proper (illuminated) part of it, never a formulated result of it. 


Virer. C. ALDRICH 
KENYON COLLEGE 





STRICT, CAUSAL, AND ‘MATERIAL PROPOSITIONS ? 


Ww: distinguish causal from material and strict propositions; 
as, ordinary propositions are empirical, factual, and true or 
false, whereas modal propositions are a priori and valid or invalid. 
Propositions which are mathematical, of either applied or pure 
mathematics, are neither true nor false, but valid or invalid. 

An elevator in motion involves an application of a continuous 
function: Rate equals distance divided by tume. Drop the refer- 
ence to the elevator and the function that remains is expressed by 
the mathematical statement R = D/T. 

The statement All cubes have 12 edges is a priori, synthetic; 
and form without conceptual content governs the implication. And 
a8 a model in a geometry the same statement is wholly mathematical 
in contrast to its various interpretations, as exemplified in such 


1 Arthur W. Burks presents a theory on causal propositions, well sup- 
ported with a plenitude of examples, in a recent article, ‘‘The Logie of Causal 
Propositions,’? Mind, Vol. LX (July, 1951), pp. 363-382. 
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statements as Sugar cubes have 12 edges, A die has 12 edges, oy 
A cubtcal box has 12 edges, all of which statements have content, 
Note that the statement A cube has 12 edges is valid, whereas the 
statement A cube exists is empirical and true. 

Note also that the statement All cubes have twelve edges ig 
asymmetrical, since regular solids other than cubes have twelve 
edges, whereas the statement The property of being cubical strictly 
and synthetically implies the property of being a regular solid 
with siz and only siz sides is symmetrical, because no regular solids 
other than cubes have six sides. Both statements are a priori 
rather than empirical, since no reference is made to natural events, 
Note also that the statement Regular solids other than cubes have 
twelve edges is external to the concept of a cube rather than in- 
ternal, and synthetic, because that twelve-edgedness occurs in one 
regular solid other than a cube is not apparent from logic and 
demands an examination of the regular solids in question for cor. 
roboration, whereas twelve-edgedness is internal to the concept of 
a cube and has nothing to do with other regular solids; therefore, 
this relation is also synthetic rather than analytic, since, given a 
gestalt of a cube, the analysans is not to be derived from the 
analysandum by logic, but requires abstract observation. 

We come now to causal propositions. The statement Everyone 
who has attempted to swim this stream has in fact succeeded but I 
am a good swimmer and I can not is self-consistent, because, since 
the first clause is factual and material, the statement is not causal 
throughout; whereas the statement Every good swimmer can swim 
this stream but I am a good swimmer and I can not is self-con- 
tradictory, because it is causal throughout. Note also that the 
statement Jones is a good swimmer materially implies he can swim 
this stream is material implication in the first clause and causal in 
the second. 

A comparison of the statements Johnny doesn’t swing on the 
swing and Johnny can’t swing on the swing shows the difference 
between empirical actuality and empirical possibility. The word 
does expresses empirical actuality and the word can expresses el- 
pirical possibility. 

A fact and its explanation differ. Consider the statement 
Johnny can’t swing on the swing. The fact is that he can’t get on 
the swing and the explanation, which is material and not causal, 
is that the swing is too high. The statement Johnny can’t swing 
on the swing is causal, whereas the statement Johnny tries to swing 
on the swing is factual and both statements are empirical as con- 
trasted with the example of the cube, which is a priort. The usage 
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com is Synonymous with the usage empirical possibility and the 
usage does is synonymous with the usage empirical actuality, being 
conceptually identical and grammatically different in both cases. 

Ordinary propositions are empirical. The statement A man is 
a mute is an empirical possibility whereas the statement that A man 
fails to talk on a given occasion is an empirical actuality. Both 
propositions are factual. The statement A man is a mute strictly 
and analytically implies the statement A man can’t talk. How- 
ever, that on a given occasion a man doesn’t talk is not synonymous 
with @ man’s bemg a mute. 

Empirical possibility, as it is opposed to empirical actuality, can 
perhaps best be apprehended by consideration of an elevator in 
motion. That at a particular moment in time a certain elevator 
has the capacity to move up, but does at that precise moment take 
a journey down, brings this opposition into focus with clarity. 
The statement Some elevators can go faster than others is a causal 
law; we arbitrarily make this distinction despite the fact that 
Boyle’s law, for example, is a universal rather than an existential 
as our example is. We do this because our statement contains the 
usage can and fails to mention a definite elevator or elevators. 
According to our analysis, a law is a generalization which is causal 
and makes no reference to individuals, whether it be an existential 
or a universal proposition, and, following our analysis, the usage 
causally implies is a surrogate for the usage can. 


C. H. Lana@rorp AND Marion LANGFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


SOME REMARKS ON AN ANALYSIS OF THE CAUSAL RELATION 


N a recent issue of this Journal, Herbert A. Simon analyzed 
the notion of causality with a view to finding a precise, formally 
defined ‘‘relation between sentences that is equivalent, or as nearly 
equivalent as is feasible, to the relation of ‘causation’ as that re- 
lation is used in scientific writing’’ (p. 517). Mr. Simon takes the 
causal relation to obtain between statements, limiting his discussion 
to a propositional logic based on ‘‘a finite number of atomic sen- 
tences.’’?? Causality (among statements) relative to a set of laws 


1 Herbert A. Simon, ‘‘On the Definition of the Causal Relation,’’ this 
JouRNAL, Vol. XLIX (1952), pp. 517-528. 

2P. 518. This limitation is made to ‘‘ permit us to deal with the problem 
in its barest essentials.’? 
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is explicated in terms of a relation of relativized causal precedence 
among statements, defined as follows?: 


We will say that a set of empirical laws determines an atomic sentence, a,, 
if only state-descriptions in which a, appears or only state-descriptions in 
which — a, appears are realizable relative to this set of laws. . . . For a com. 
plete set of laws, P, ..., P,, form the smallest subset, 2,, that determines 
a,, the smallest subset 2, that determines a, and so on. Then we will say 
that a, has causal precedence over a, if the set R, is properly included in the 
set R,. [P. 520.] 


While I am wholly in sympathy with the enterprise of devising 
precise explications for important terms used imprecisely or vaguely 
in common (or even technical) speech, I wish to raise some points 
regarding the usefulness of Mr. Simon’s proposed explication. 

Mr. Simon’s treatment proceeds on the level of propositional 
logic, whereas ‘‘empirical laws’’ are usually complex in structure 
(involving quantifiers, numbers, functions, etc.), and the more 
important of their consequences will depend on more complex logi- 
cal systems, rather than merely on the propositional calculus. 
Within the framework of Mr. Simon’s discussion, causal considera- 
tions are reduced to mere exercises in the syntax of propositional 
calculus; and so it would appear that his definition of ‘‘causation”’ 
has little connection with the familiar uses of this term. Indeed, 
it is not clear (at any rate to me) how Mr. Simon’s conception of 
the causal relation is to be extended beyond propositional logic: 
his discussion leaves obscure how he intends to accommodate in 
his schematism the cause/effect statements of ‘‘ordinary usage” 
or those ‘‘used in scientific writing.’’ 

Further, on Mr. Simon’s analysis, statements of causal relation- 
ship involve explicitly the law or laws governing the connection in 
question. However, it is not uncommon that a causal relation is 
known to obtain, though the researcher is quite in the dark as to 
the laws which govern it. In fact, cause/effect statements gen- 
erally are noncommittal as to particular causal laws involved. 
(‘‘Rain causes John to wear his raincoat,’’ our author’s example, 
is a case in point.) Together with the fact that causality is com- 
monly understood to obtain between events (rather than sentences), 
these considerations cast doubt on Mr. Simon’s claim that his 
explication of causation ‘‘appears to be consistent with ordinary 
usage.’’ 

I would suggest that the failings of Mr. Simon’s proposed 
analysis are fundamental, and do not stem from some minor tech- 


8 Regarding the terminology, reference may be made to Rudolf Carnap’s 
Introduction to Semantics (Harvard University Press, 1942). 














nical flaw in his approach. It seems to me that his proposed goal— 
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a schematism providing a blanket analysis of ‘‘ ‘causation’ as that 
relation is used in scientific writing’’-—is chimerical. Surely it 
eannot be ruled out @ priort that there exists no such analysis, 
providing an adequate definition for ‘‘causation’’ regardless of 
context. In this event (a virtual certainty, it seems to me), we 
should have to content ourselves with a catalogue of (perhaps re- 
lated) senses covering the various specific usages of ‘‘cause.’’ And 
we should expect that to explicate satisfactorily even one legitimate 
sense of the term, more powerful, ad hoc techniques are required 
than are provided by the pre-fabricated machinery of propositional 
logic. 
NicHoLAS RESCHER 
WasHIN@TON, D. C. 
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Bpinoza in Soviet Philosophy. A Series of Essays [by D. Rakh- 
man, L. I. Akselrod, A. M. Deborin, V. K. Brushlinski, S. Ya. 
Volfson, I. P. Razumovski, and I. K. Luppol], Selected and 
Translated and with an Introduction by George L. Kline. New 
York: The Humanities Press; London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1952. vii, 190 p. $5.00. 


Dr. Kline’s introduction ends with the sentence: ‘‘We may study 
with profit not only Spinoza in Soviet philosophy but Soviet phi- 


' losophy through Spinoza’’ (p. 47). American and English stu- 


dents of philosophy will most probably find this collection of essays 
less interesting as a contribution to Spinoza scholarship than as 
a fascinating set of attempts to locate Spinoza correctly among 
the precursors of ‘‘scientific materialism.’? On the way, so to 
speak, the essayists give us a glimpse of the philosophical scene 
in the Soviet Union ca. 1927. 

On the whole, what one might expect in a discussion of Spinoza 
by Soviet philosophers is to be found in this volume. I can, per- 
haps, suggest the nature of its contents by listing a few such ex- 
pectations together with their fulfillments. 

One may well expect to find considerable polemic against 
‘‘idealistic’’ and ‘‘religious’’ interpretations of the Ethics. A. M. 
Deborin fulfills this expectation most spectacularly by asserting of 
the philosophers who celebrated the 250th anniversary of the death 
of Spinoza at The Hague in 1927: ‘‘You are all impudent liars’’ 
(p. 90). Of a piece with this polemic is, of course, the claim that 
Spinoza is ‘‘essentially a great athetst and materialist’’ (p. 90). 
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Some controversy arises over the question of the precise nature of 
Spinoza’s alleged materialism. Deborin asserts that Spinoza estab. 
lished the proposition: ‘‘ Matter is capable of thinking’? (p. 112), 
identifying Spinoza’s substance with matter, claiming, with 
Plekhanov, that ‘‘Marxism is close to Spinozism in the basic prob- 
lem of the relation of thought to being’’ (p. 113). Luppol, writing 
five years later (1932), though agreeing with Deborin that Spinoza 
held that ‘‘extended matter thinks,’’ objects to Spinoza’s ‘‘hylo- 
zoism,’’ claiming that, until later materialists recognized that 
‘‘time is a form of the existence of matter’’ and that ‘‘motion is 
also an attribute of substance’’ (p. 173), the question of matter’s 
thinking really could not be properly raised. 

One might expect to find the claim that Spinoza’s debt to 
medieval and renaissance Jewish philosophy is primarily for the 
form of this thought and hardly at all for its content. Rakhman 
rewards this expectation with an essay devoted just to this issue. 
He claims that Jewish philosophy is ‘‘basically idealistic,’’ de- 
ontological in its ethics, teleological, and anti-deterministic, whilst 
Spinoza’s philosophy is quite its antithesis in all of these respects. 
Spinoza’s predecessors, one and all, are declared to be ‘‘slaves of 
tradition, attempting to reconcile philosophy and religion’’; and 
Spinoza is called ‘‘a great revolutionist of thought’’ who ‘‘de- 
cisively broke the chains of tradition’’ (p. 57). It goes without 
saying that Descartes is reckoned by Rakhman among the ‘slaves 
of tradition.’’ 

Again, one might expect to find Marxist admirers of Spinoza 
seeing some evidence of dialectical determination in his philosophy. 
Deborin claims that ‘‘Hegel’s dialectics, in so far as it is concerned 
with these opposites [finite and infinite, freedom and necessity 
(reviewer’s addition) ], represents only a further development and 
deepening of Spinoza’s dialectical ideas.’’ He states, e.g., that 
Spinoza’s statement, ‘‘Omnis determinatio est negatio,’’ should be 
interpreted as ‘‘Every finite thing contains in itself its own nega e 
tion’’ (p. 109). All the finite negations are alleged to pass into 
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‘‘absolutely positive affirmation’’ when one speaks of nature as 8 th 
whole. ‘‘Negation here passes dialectically into affirmation’’ (p. m 
110). Brushlinski, commenting on what he calls the “‘correlative 0 
polarities’? of point and line ‘‘which presuppose one another a 
and condition one another’’ (p. 125), declares that Spinoza held it 
infinite substance and finite modes to be ‘‘correlative polarities.” K 
To the objector who might claim that the relation of correlative ry 


polarity furnishes no ground for transition from infinite sub- 
stance to finite modes, Brushlinski, though rejecting gradual trans- 
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formation, claims ‘‘that there is such a transition in Spinoza, . . . 
in the sense of a dialectical correlation between them’’ (p. 129). 
Even as a line cannot be a ‘‘mechanical aggregation’’ of points, 
though it ‘‘is entirely exhausted by the aggregate of points lying 
upon it’’ (p. 130), so infinite substance cannot be a ‘‘mechanical 
aggregation’’ of finite modes. 

Lastly (though I might have listed several more expectations), 
one might well expect considerable admiration for Spinoza’s moral 
philosophy and his theory of the state. Volfson congratulates 
Spinoza for seeing that ‘‘there is nothing obligatory’’ and for 
making ‘‘the principle of natural necessity the corner-stone of his 
ethical system’’ (p. 155). Indeed, Volfson, seeing Spinoza as a 
“defetishizer’’ of morality (delivering us from the ‘‘fetishes’’ of 
Plato and Aristotle), declares him to be ‘‘the founder of scientific 
ethics.’’ Interestingly enough, the remarkably Aristotelian Ethics, 
IV, 31 is quoted in juxtaposition to a careless statement of Aris- 
totle’s view with respect to ‘‘man’s highest good’’ (p. 136). Spi- 
noza’s claim that the terms ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘bad’’ denote ‘‘no posi- 
tive quality in things regarded in themselves’’ (thus allowing the 
“same’’ thing to be good, bad, and indifferent) is taken to ‘‘testify 
to Spinoza’s dialectical treatment of fundamental moral categories 
(for which he has often been branded an ‘ethical relativist’)’’ (p. 
140). What is ‘‘dialectical’’ is, for Volfson, the ‘‘dialectical’’ 
leading over of the ‘‘instinct of self-preservation’’ into ‘‘the forma- 
tion of the social instinct’’ (p. 140). Razumovski’s less doctrinaire 
discussion of Spinoza’s views on the state sounds the same note. 
He claims that, if the ideas of the Theologico-Political Treatise are 
“translated into the language of historical materialism, we shall 
have in embryonic form the doctrine of the accommodation of 
social man to external milieu and the tools of labour, the theory of 
material and commercial fetishism, and, finally, Marx’s realistic 
doctrine of tasks’ arising and being faced only when the material 
conditions for their realization are ripe’’ (pp. 156-157). 

Enough has now been said to indicate the character of most of 
the essays. I think it is quite evident that many of the claims 
made concerning Spinoza’s philosophy are little short of bizarre. 
On the other hand, each of the essayists exhibits considerable 
argumentative (I hesitate to say ‘‘dialectical’’) skill and familiar- 
ity with the literature of and about Spinoza’s philosophy (e.g., 
K. Fischer, Dittes, Worms, Kellermann, M. Friedrichs, ete.). In 
consequence there is the apparent anomaly of obviously able and 
informed Soviet scholars making what I have called bizarre claims. 
The paradox is somewhat relieved by an acquaintance with pre- 
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Soviet Russian interpretations of Spinoza, and Dr. Kline has a 
brief and tidy survey of these interpretations in his introduction, 
Dr. Kline’s introduction also underlines a development in Soviet 
interpretations of Spinoza (which has only been hinted at in the 
above), largely a development of increasing recognition of “eggen. 
tial limitations’’ (in the Soviet view) of Spinoza’s philosophy. 

Dr. Kline and his publishers are to be congratulated for making 
available to Western students of philosophy a fascinating bit of the 
recent and contemporary philosophical scene. The translation is 
excellent, as is the introduction, though one may raise some com. 
plaints concerning its sketchiness. A useful bibliography of litera. 
ture on Spinoza in Russian is appended. 


Rosert G. ToRNBULL 
Stare UNIversity or Iowa 


La Révélation Divine d’aprés Spinoza. Paut StweK, 8.J. Revue 
de l’Université d’Ottowa, Section Spéciale, Volume dix-nev- 
viéme, 1949. 45 p. 


This study of Spinoza’s notion of revelation centers mainly on 
what seems to Father Siwek to be the spinozistic fallacy of equating 
revelation with imagination, rather than truth; and the aim of the 
study is to make an exposition of what one might characterize as 
the higher and lower dogmatism in Spinoza’s metaphysic, and to 
point out the consequences from the viewpoint of a Christian 
theology. 

For Spinoza reason is the domain of truth, and theology the 
domain of piety and obedience, where ritual and ceremonial law 
go back to the revelation of God for authority. The prophets, 
to whom God revealed himself, did not attempt to understand, 
but only to obey. But it is the exclusive task of philosophy to 
understand things as they flow from first causes, and hence the 
understanding alone can give freedom. Reason, then, frees us 
from ritual and ceremonial law in the form of commands, and 
brings with it a true understanding, and hence a true love, of God. 

Spinoza’s metaphysics implies that to understand is the abso- 
lute virtue of the mind, and this absolute virtue in turn implies an 
absolute essence involving necessary existence; hence he rejects 
the Christian concept of God having an eminent reality whose na- 
ture, or essence, is but imperfectly known. 

In characterizing revelation as an inferior form of knowledge 
which must yield to reason, Spinoza takes refuge in an ‘‘ancient 
quarrel’? which Plato saw between reason and imagination, or 
philosophy and poetry. Poetry was certainly a form of knowledge, 
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bat of an inferior, sub-rational type, a form of frenzy based on 
sense perception dealing with truth in an imaginative way, based 
on figure and metaphor, and as such it could never enter the lofty 
region of the pure mind where truth is dealt with rationally and 
conceptually. 

It is this type of analysis, which would lower revelation to a 
form of imagination, or second-class truth, that Father Siwek seeks 
to correct. His criticism, however, is not so much aimed at the 
psychological derivation of such a type of analysis, or its philo- 
sophic import, as it is based upon certain metaphysical assump- 
tions concerning the nature of knowledge implicit in his attitude 
toward Spinoza. This attitude seems to be based upon the as- 
sumption that reason is competent up to a certain point, not com- 
petent beyond it, and competent to determine the point beyond 
which it is not competent. 

Spinoza rejected the second part of this thesis; and it is in this 
basic metaphysical sense, concerning knowledge, and as testing the 
competence of reason, that Spinoza rejects revelation as a higher 
supplement to reason. Otherwise, reason and revelation support 
one another, for the source of the two is the same. But, since the 
true nature of mind is to reason, the religious precepts given to 
the prophets were not communicated according to the nature of 
mind, but figuratively, to be grasped by faith. This form of com- 
munication is not, for Spinoza, a form of true knowledge im- 
manent in the very nature of God. 

It is Father Siwek’s conviction that the best refutation of this 
spinozistic fallacy, whereby revelation and imagination are made 
synonymous, is a thorough exposition of it in Spinoza’s own words. 
“La meilleure critique de ces théories est, 4 notre sens, leur expo- 
sition loyale.’? The exposition is indeed both thorough and 
“loyale’’ and accents the main body of Spinoza’s works from the 
Letters to the Short Treatise. In the main, however, the study is 
an exposition of the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, in which Spi- 
noza applies a form of the higher criticism to the Scriptures, and 
is supported with sections of the Ethics. 

The effect of so thoroughgoing an exposition is to reaffirm a 
conviction held by others as well, and Santayana in particular, 
that Spinoza was too much the rationalist to be religious in the 
more traditional sense, and his concept of the spiritual life con- 
tained a little too much of that strict rationalism, ‘‘that jealous, 
hard reasoning, confident piety, which he shared with the Calvinists 
and Jansenists of his day.’? What Spinoza could not admit, from 
Santayana’s point of view, was the possibility that reason in us 
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‘*may be but imperfectly adapted to the understanding of nature” 
and that nature itself may be but imperfectly formed in the bosom 
of chaos. 

Spinoza could be fanatical in his rational zeal, and Father 
Siwek cites the letter to Burgh (LX XVI) and the general tone of 
his higher criticism of the Old Testament, as well as the New, 
although Spinoza’s gifts in this direction are not minimized. Ip 
general Spinoza’s rationalism was not attuned to the more delicate 
nuances of moderation, and both his God and his metaphysics are 
so radically anti-Christian that, once admitted to be what they are, 
nothing but a quarrel ‘‘a outrance’’ could ensue. 

Spinoza saw no recalcitrancy in the face of the universe and 
this led Novalis to characterize him as the God-intoxicated. Santa- 
yana, in a more critical mood, saw Spinoza’s ideal of man as a 
domesticated animal with a halo around his head, inferring the 
notion of the good and the divine from the higher revelation of 
geometrized Cartesianism. It is from this higher revelation that 
he lashed out at the conversion of his friend Burgh, and Burgh’s 
acceptance of Catholic sacramentalism. 

It is in this sense that we can agree with Father Siwek that 
Spinoza sacrificed religion, and the spiritual life, to the idol of 
geometry. ‘‘Tout ce que nous avons dit au sujet de la ‘religion 
révélée’ nous montre qu’elle a été tout simplement sacrifiée par 
Spinoza a l’idole de la géométrie.’’ Perhaps this follows if we 
would see Spinoza as more positivistic in temperament, and less 
specifically religious. Geometry was an idol for Descartes and 
Malebranche as well, but as they kept their ‘‘method’’ within the 
framework of a Christian metaphysic an irreducible quarrel was 
avoided. As Father Siwek summarizes it in his criticism of 
Spinoza’s theology from the attack upon revelation, the quarrel 
with Spinoza is both ancient and irreducible, for in the end he 
rejects all that the more orthodox Christian must value in the 
pursuit of the spiritual life: the revealed word of God as above 
reason, the divine institution of the church with its ritual and 
ceremonial laws, and the transcendent being of God. 

P. ADHELIDI GINNETTI 


Au Coeur du Spinozisme. Pauw Srwex, 8.J. Paris: Desclée De 
Brouwer et Cie., 1952. 252 pp. 

The Philosophy of Evil. Pauw Stwex, 8.J. New York: The Ron- 
ald Press Co., 1951. vii, 226 pp. $3.50. 


Au Coeur du Spinozisme is Father Siwek’s third work devoted 
to Spinoza, the other two being studies of Spinoza’s anthropology 
and theology (likewise available in French). 
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The present work comprises five essays nicely concatenated. 
The argument is clear to the effect that Spinozism and the point 
de vue aristotélico-scolastique are irreconcilable on the issues of: 
the free choice of the will, purposiveness in the world, theological 
demonstration, revealed knowledge, and human rights. Either 
Spinozism or Scholasticism, not both. 

It is fair to say that the strategic center of this either-or is the 
third essay, L’existence de Dieu. Here the ontological argument 
and the cosmological argument grimly confront each other as so 
many times before in western history. Actually the contest is 
between the ontological argument in Spinoza’s formulation of it 
and the complete battery of St. Thomas’s five theological demon- 
strations. The author’s sense is that if Spinoza, with his threat 
of pantheism, can be contained on the theological issue, then all 
is well on the other four issues, from freedom to the rights of man. 
How does the ordeal come out? In this reader’s view, the aris- 
totelico-scholastic victory is more pleasing than gripping. The 
action turns on the old question of ‘‘clearness and distinctness.’’ 
The author properly identifies Spinoza’s premise of the clarity of 
the idea of God, and infers: ‘‘St donc l’idée que nous avons de Dieu 
est obscure, l’argument de Spinoza en faveur de l’existence de 
Diew perd toute sa valeur’? (p. 103). Somewhat so the matter 
stood between Anselm and Aquinas. The author questions, in 
diverse ways, the real clarity of Spinoza’s definition of God. He 
turns to psychology: the idea is clear at least ‘“‘pour Spinoza lui- 
méme’’ but not universally (p. 119). He turns to history: the 
idea was achieved, in fact, not instantaneously, but after ‘“‘un long 
travail intellectuel’’? (p. 120). He tries syllogistics: Spinoza is not 
to be granted, as in Professor Wolfson’s interpretation, an immedi- 
ate intuition of infinite being, but must be made to fit Aristotelian 
demonstration (pp. 123-125). In Spinoza’s syllogism the idea of 
God functions as the middle term in such a way as to confound the 
order of thought and the order of being, and so the demonstration 
fails (pp. 114-116). The impression gained from this composite 
criticism is that not Spinoza alone, with his particular version of 
the ontological argument, but much of the philosophical mysticism 
of the West, whether Augustinian, Franciscan, or other, stands 
condemned before the bar of neo-scholastic judgment (p. 115, note). 
The philosophical mystics, to be sure, do have a way of endanger- 
ing the Thomistic analogy of being. 

On the subject of the rights of man, Father Siwek intimates 
that Nietzsche and Marx are of the lineage of Spinoza in point 
of political realism and even ‘‘materialism”’ (p. 237). He smooths 
the way to such a view by paying scant attention to Spinoza’s plea 
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for intellectual liberty and the supra-political authority of reason, 
One would hardly learn from the author’s fifth chapter that Spinoza 
was a citizen of the Dutch Republic, and so rightfully more given 
to a concern for the inwardness of religion than the externals of 
church institutions. Recall the heading of the last chapter of the 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus: ‘‘That in a Free State every man 
may Think what he Likes, and Say what he Thinks’’ (Ostenditur, 
in [ibera Republica unicuique et sentire quae velit et quae sentiat 
dicere licere). I submit that Spinoza meant this, whatever the 
philosophical difficulties he raised up for himself by his denials of 
purpose in the cosmos. 

The documentation of this book is careful and helpful. The 
framework of the five issues is right. The disclosure of incompati- 
bilities between Spinozism and Scholasticism is lucid. I regret 
scattered indications of animus against the person of Spinoza, these 
tending to evoke the image, not of a gentle soul, but of an intel- 
lectually warped conspirator (pp. 120, 122, 208, e.g.). Of par- 
ticular value is the frequent reference to Spinoza’s correspondence 
as it reflects the difficulties of his friends with one or another 
aspect of his system. 

The Philosophy of Evil has appeared in French, Portuguese, 
and Spanish. (Indeed Father Siwek’s works are numerous in six 
languages, including Latin and Polish.) If the reader is at home 
with the Aristotelian four causes and the great chain of being in 
its scholastic rendition, the argument of the book unfolds without 
difficulty. In structure, it consists of an inquiry into the formal 
causes of evil (‘‘the nature of evil’’) followed by an inquiry into 
the final causes of evil (‘‘the finality of evil’’). To these main 
divisions there is appended a pair of essays entitled ‘‘Pessimism”’ 
and ‘‘Optimism.’’ 

The argument runs thus: each level of the hierarchy of organic 
beings exhibits its proper evil. Inorganic things, which ‘‘never 
act for their own ends,’’ undergo no evil (p. 28). Evil, as ‘‘priva- 
tion of being,’’ is less a void than a veto; its presupposition is the 
purposiveness of a living thing; its nature is to ‘‘oppose the in- 
trinsic finality of a being’’ (p. 50). Evil is accidental, not essen- 
tial (p. 52); relational, not substantival. ‘‘The plant, while suf- 
fering Evil, has no idea of it. The animal knows it, but only in 
an imperfect way; only physical, material pain (pain exclusively 
related to touch) affects it.’’ ‘‘Man, on the contrary, is subject to 
every kind of Evil.’’ ‘‘It is, indeed, in man capable of perceiving 
Good in itself, that Evil attains its zenith’’ (p. 99). 

Does evil serve any purpose in the cosmos? Recalling the 
four causes, plainly no answer may be couched in terms of efficient 
or material causes, since evils are relations, not beings. Nor may 
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evils be final causes simply, since only goods are sought on purpose. 
Evil’s purpose in relation to purposed goods can only be that of a 
cause per accidens. It happens that the evils of one level of the 
hierarchy of being serve the goods of a higher level. For example, 
if there are to be animals, there must be the evil, for plants, of 
animals preying upon the plants. Lower evil points toward higher 
good. Man’s mortal evils point toward his immortal goods, serving 
to stab his spirit ‘‘broad awake.’’ 

The concluding essays on Pessimism and Optimism are in effect 
treatments of romantic pessimism (as in Schopenhauer) and ra- 
tionalistic optimism (as in Leibniz). Although informative and 
} a accurately pointed, the former discussion leans toward an argu- 

3 mentum ad hominem. ‘‘The founder of pessimism (Schopen- 

; 4 hauer) was not, psychologically speaking, completely normal’’ (p. 

171). The critique of Leibnizian optimism focuses on the concept 

of ‘‘the best possible’’ world. The author holds that this can only 

be the last term in an infinite series, hence only a fiction and no 

support for optimism. But Leibniz had another view of the limits 

4 of infinite series. If we look to his infinitesimal calculus, knowing 

it to be his clue to a mathesis universalis, is it not precisely the 

case that a maximum can be made determinate and that an infinity 

4 of approximations to the maximum can be ‘‘integrated’’ in the 
process ? 

Generally speaking, the book treats of evil, its nature and 
purpose, without making the reader conscious of the special bear- 
ing of evil on man’s view of history. The sciences of biology and 
psychology, in which the author is masterfully at home, furnish 
most of the data. It is excellent that materials of natural science 
be thus brought to bear on a problem in metaphysics. And yet the 
account is a-historical, in contrast to much current theodicy. This 
C is due to the Aristotelian habits of thought which turn the discus- 
r sion away from history and toward nature. In scholastic terms 
this may be justified by making a distinction between the philosophy 
@ of evil and the theology of evil, the latter being empowered to deal 
2 with man’s view of history in the light of revelation. Possibly 
° it is an advantage, when treating of evil and its meaning, to be 
more Augustinian, less Aristotelian. 
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: The Logic of Modern Science. J. R. Kantor. Bloomington, Ind., 
and Evanston, Ill., The Principia Press, 1953. xvi, 359 pp. 

P $6.00. 
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In Professor Kantor’s view, the sciences are ‘‘general inter- 
behavioral enterprises evolving in cultural complexes.’’ Scientific 
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operations and instruments are ‘“‘interbehavioral’’ happenings, 
The goal of science is the construction of intellectual constructs 
such as laws and theories, and these are said to be ‘‘derived’’ from 
the scientist’s ‘‘interbehavior’’ with events. Or, to quote one of 
the more significant philosophic passages from the book (p. 157), 
‘‘science is a specialized type of contact with things, a contact which 
eventuates in an orientation basic for prediction and control.’’ 

The flavor of the book is evident from these characterizations, 
Pitched above the basic plane of traditional philosophic concerns 
(for what are events, what are things, and what constitutes contact 
with things?), the author’s discourse addresses itself to what I 
should call scientific procedures rather than fundamental method 
or logic of science. In this respect it is excellent; it treats an im- 
mense variety of subjects and presents facts, historical incidents, 
and critical considerations that add pleasantly to the knowledge of 
scientists and teachers. The total effect of the book cannot help 
being eclectic, but the reader feels nonetheless that he is the bene- 
ficiary of the author’s impressive store of knowledge. 

The book is highly critical in its appraisal of the works of others, 
indeed it is so negativistic as to be at times annoying. This effect 
is what the author seeks, for he wishes to break once and for all 
with the philosophic traditions of the past, to free himself from 
the domination of what he calls ‘‘our spiritistic culture,’’ so that 
‘‘such problems as the nature of reality and its relation to the act 
of knowing will no longer trouble him.’’ I wonder if this position 
could have been maintained if the book had included a discussion 
of modern physics with its undeniable implications for epistemology. 

There is an attempt at systematization of scientific method (the 
author prefers to speak of methods), but it is rather feeble and, 
because of Kantor’s basic convictions, somewhat unconventional, 
denotative, and extensive. The strength of the book lies in its 
sweep, in the variety of its fare and in the solid scientific judgment 
of its author. 


HENRY MARGENAU 


Yate UNIVERSITY 


Introduction to Symbolic Logic. A.H. Basson and D. J. O’Connor. 
London: University Tutorial Press Ltd. [1953]. viii, 169 pp. 
7s. 6d. 


This compact little volume addresses itself to the beginner in 
logic or to the student versed merely in traditional logic. For 
them, the book sets out to provide a rendering of modern symbolic 
logic on an elementary level. Since the audience is not to consist 
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of finicky professionals, the authors have deliberately sacrificed 
rigor in favor of clarity at every point where exposition seemed 
to justify it, and have stated their message clearly, stolidly, and 
without embellishment. In keeping with their program, the au- 
thors have left the borderlands of their subject unexplored; and 
though they have tried to be quite philosophically neutral, they 
have, at certain points, placed poster statements to warn the reader 
that an issue is moot, and that the troubled waters of philosophical 
dispute lie but a step beyond. 

The first four chapters develop the calculus of propositions. 
The reader is first equipped with the standard decision procedures 
—matrices, normal forms, substitution chains of elementary valid 
argument forms, and the method of indirect proof—and is then 
introduced to the matter of formal derivability and the conditions 
for deductive systematization. Using the four independent axioms 
of Principia Mathematica to develop a formal system AX, the 
authors proceed, in standard fashion, to demonstrate completeness 
by showing that every tautologous conjunctive normal form is de- 
rivable, and that all formulae reducible thereto are derivable. Con- 
sistency and independence are exhibited by interpretation through 
finite models ; and a stronger case is made for completeness when it 
is shown that any further independent axiom, added to the axioms 
of AX, will provoke immediate inconsistency. The authors tarry 
en route to describe stroke notation. 

The remaining chapters outline the elements of the restricted 
calculus of predicates. The authors avoid discussion of the notion 
of propositional functions, as well as of rules for instantiation and 
generalization. Instead, they generate the calculus informally 
through defining rules for logical constants and variables, such that 
(1) constants cannot be quantified and (2) variables cannot be in- 
terpreted. An extensive treatment of the notion of satisfiability 
(for finite and infinite domains) is provided, and the reader is 
treated to some brief remarks on two-place predicates. No attempt 
is made to axiomatize this caleulus—this would go beyond the limits 
the authors set themselves—but they note that, though axiomatiza- 
tion is possible and indeed easily achieved, no decision procedure 
is available for exhaustively determining all the invalid formulae 
of the calculus. The book is prefaced by a short historical account 
of the subject, and terminates with a presentation of the Boolean 
algebra of classes and the syllogism. A set of exercises and a small 
bibliography are appended. 

There is little to quarrel with here. The authors distinguish 
& categorical syllogism from an implicatory proposition by calling 
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the former an instance of an ‘‘inference’’ and the latter an ip. 
stance of an ‘‘implication.’’ Personally, I think that there are 
good réasons for reserving the term ‘‘inference’’ to designate a 
psychological process, and to call a categorical syllogism an ip. 
stance of an ‘‘argument.’’ Otherwise, confusion is apt to result, 
A vagrant q disqualifies D 9 (p. 77) as a well-formed formula, but 
this is a typographical lapse undoubtedly, and not an oversight. 
Logicians will find nothing new, of course, in this book; and teachers 
of logic may feel that, however competent, the text is not sufficiently 
rich to sustain an intensive course in the subject. But students 
may find it a convenient, and in some ways admirable, précis for 
refreshment or for supplementary use. 


ARTHUR C. Danto 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Astrology and Alchemy; Two Fossil Sciences. Mark GRravparp. 
New York: Philosophical Library [1953]. xi, 382 pp. $5.00. 


In his Introduction the author has expressed what is probably 
the best characterization of his own work. 
This book is essentially an overextended essay which aims at presenting to the 
beginning student in the history of science a bird’s eye view of two dead 
sciences, seldom considered in detail in one’s normal course of studies. It 
merely collates authoritative researches on many phases of these sciences, and 
cites easily accessible works for the sake of presenting a unifying interpreta: 


tion that should be generally helpful to the student of man, of history, or of 
science. 


What distinguishes this well-written and lively retelling of the 
stories of astrology and alchemy from the parent volumes, from 
which it is so largely and in many cases obviously derived, is the 
notion that these are fossil sciences, theories that ‘‘failed to survive 
when times, ideas, values, approaches, tools, interpretations and 
assumptions changed’’ (pp. viii-ix). This perspective enables the 
author to raise some general questions in the history of science, to 
rectify some abuses that he feels are not uncommon in historical 
treatments of science, and to cast some asides of his own along the 
way. 

For the author, the ‘‘fossil’’ approach to outmoded beliefs in 
the history of science raises many questions, some of which have 
more than an historical flavor. In speaking of astrology he asks, 
among other questions, . 


Was it a false theory in science like Lamarckism, or was it sheer nonsense and 
superstition much as is modern astrology and phrenology? Under what con- 
ditions did it perish? And finally what does all this tell us about man, his 
mode of advancing theories in science, his way of clinging to them, his manner 
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of challenging, defending or abandoning them, his a to truth, his 
septicism or credulity? 


Should the student of philosophy be drawn by the analytic tone 
and possibilities of these questions, he should be reminded that this 
is intended for the beginning student in the history of science. 
The answers to these questions are difficult to find, and they are 
not treated critically. 

As to the abuses in discussions of the history of science, most 
of them belong to the class of dead horses, although it is probably 
well to point them up once more. Among such abuses may be 
cited the belief that science began with Galileo, that the Greeks or 
medieval scholars did not know the meaning of experiment or of 
evidence, and stereotyped notions as to the relation between sci- 
ence and religion. 

Mr. Graubard, like many historians of science, cannot surmount 
the desire to pass moral judgment. These will probably disappear 
as the subject gains in maturity, but at the moment they mar a 
number of works in this field. Perhaps the most jarring here is 
the following, found in a discussion of Ptolemy’s work in astrology 
(p. 52): 


Where would one find such humility and logic in the defenders of modern sci- 
ences which are in similar straits? Do the proponents of Marxist theories of 
value, exploitation, class struggle, revolution, dialectical materialism, etc., 
plead with such gentleness and patience for the difficulties of their art and 
the complexities of their field? Proud of the era of science and progress that 
distinguishes us from the barbarians of old, we forget that today detractors 
do not survive in lands where such believers are in power and where the 
gentlest of dissenters are ruthlessly exterminated. Does Ptolemy anywhere 
employ invectives of the kind that fill the pages of Marx and Lenin or the 
speeches of their followers, or sympathisers? 


Whatever may be the author’s (or the reader’s) views on Marx, this 
hardly seems the place for them. 

There are a number of statements which lead one to the belief 
that this was a hurried production. We learn, for example, that 
Hipparchus developed plane spherical trigonometry to aid in his 
calculations (p. 39); that the brilliant genius of Greek thought 
sought im vain to escape the belief trap of circular paths in their 
astronomy (p. 46); that the contemporary figure for the circum- 
ference of the earth is 5400 miles (p. 29) ; that Alfonso X conquered 
Toledo from the Arabs in 1252 (p. 169); that Rheticus visited 
Copernicus in 1509 (p. 200); and (p. 221) we learn, concerning 
Galileo and his first condemnation, that 


In this period of intrigue, before Galileo was actually brought to the bar of 
justice, it appears that. his most belligerent opponents were the mass of 
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mediocre if well-meaning citizens, workers, merchants, professors, teachers 
and ecclesiastics, the type of men who, in many parts of the U. 8. A., would 
defend ‘‘keeping the Negro in his place,’’ who threatened the prophets of the 
Bible, smashed the house of chemist Priestley because of his political views 
favoring the social aims of brotherhood advocated by the French Revolution, 
and who dragged the abolitionist Garrison through the streets. The Catholic 
hierarchy certainly did not instigate the persecution of Galileo. On the con. 
trary, the number of defenders of Galileo in high ecclesiastical circles is amaz. 
ing; the leading cardinals attempted to moderate the revilers of Galileo and 
indeed sought to let matters slide. 


While the circumstances surrounding Galileo and his difficulties 
have been the subject of some debate, to attribute Galileo’s troubles 
to ‘‘the mass of mediocre if well-meaning citizens’’ of the types 
enumerated seems clearly to go beyond the known facts. Rhetorical 
skill can sometimes lead either to meaningless collections or to 
positive misinformation. 

RussELL Kanu 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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(August 1953). W. M. O’Neil: Hypothetical Terms and Rela- 
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Hearnshaw: The Psychological Study of Conceptual Thinking. 

JOURNAL DE PSYCHOLOGIE NORMALE ET PATHOLOGIQUE. Especially: 
46° Année, N° 3 (Juill—Sept. 1953). M. L. Deshayes: Con- 
science et comportement.—46° Année N° 4 (Oct.—Déc. 1953. G. 
Gusdorf: Le sens de la création artistique. I. Meyerson: Les 
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MM. Berger, Bréhier, Lavelle, Lenoir, A. Leroy.—45° Année, 
N° 4, Sept.—Oct. 1951. Ame et consctence chez Descartes (Séance 
du 23 juin 1951). Exposé: Geneviéve Lewis. Discussion: MM. 
Bréhier, Gouhier, M™° Prenant, M. Wolff. Lettre de M. R. 
Lenoir.—45° Année, N° 5, Nov.—Déc. 1951. Les implications 
des arts en philosophie générale (Séance du 24 novembre 1951). 
Exposé: Irwin Edman. Discussion: MM. Berthelot, Bréhier, 
Lalo, Lenoir, Sérouya, Et. Souriau—46* Année, N° 1, Jan— 
Fév. 1952. Sources, principes, sillage et critique de l’oeuvre de 
Bichat (Séance du 26 janvier 1952). Exposé: M. Laignel- 
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Lavastine. Discussion: MM. Boegner, Bourgey, Genty, Gignoux, 
Lenoble, Le Senne, Maire. Lettre de M. R. Lenoir.—46»47 
Année, N° 2, Mars-Mai, 1952-1953. L’#cole opérationelle e 
la rupture de la tradition cognitive (Séance du 29 mars 1952), 
Exposé: Silvio Ceccato. Discussion: MM. Boegner, André Le. 
roy, Lupasco, Ullmo.—46* Année, N° 3, Juin—Sept. 1953. Struc. 
tures logiques et structures mentales en histoire de la philosophie 
(Séance du 28 février 1953). Exposé: M. F. Alquié. Discus. 
sion: MM. Bachelard, Bénichou, Berger, Burgelin, Mesnage, 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We recently received Volume One (January, 1954) of the 
Journal of Psychotherapy as a Religious Process, published by the 
Institute for Rankian Psychoanalysis, Inc., 1062 Harvard Boule- 
vard, Dayton 6, Ohio. The editor is William Rickel. The Journal 
will appear once a year, in January, at the annual subscription 
price of $2.00 (Volume I, $1.50). 

The first volume contains the following articles: ‘‘The Integra- 
tion of Religion and Psychology,’’ by Fritz Kunkel; ‘‘The Frontier 
between Psychotherapy and Soul-Healing,’’ by Paul Tournier; 
‘“‘The Ethics of Self-Fulfillment,’’ by Elizabeth Boyden Howes; 
‘‘Depth-Psychology and Grace,’’ by Wilfried Daim; ‘‘Relation- 
ship Therapy as Religious,’’ by Aleck D. Dodd; ‘‘The Meaning of 
Religious Psychotherapy,’’ by Doris Mode; ‘‘The Delivering En- 
deavor of Psychotherapy,’’ by A. Aspiotis; ‘‘Psychotherapy as 
Moral Growth,’’ by William Rickel; and ‘‘Letter from Switzer- 
land,’’ by Martha Jaeger. 
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